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Preface 


A truly fragmentary genre must be thanking. One spares only a few 
words to those people who nevertheless deserve more. My fragments 
of gratitude thus go to the following people, all involved in the 
process of writing: 

First, the professors: Lars Ole Sauerberg, for helping me put the 
first draft into shape and according me great autonomy in my seeking 
fragments out, even when that activity involved a walk in the dark or 
desert. I have appreciated very much his invaluable advice and promp¬ 
titude. Michael Riffaterre, for contributing to my gathering of frag¬ 
ments of knowledge and for the kind of criticism which always goes 
against the grain of ordinary remarks. One gains a whole new 
perspective on one’s “inconcrete problem”, when Riffaterre declares, 
upon being presented with one such, that in his opinion, “all 
metaphysicians should be hanged”. Mark C. Taylor, for his incredible 
support. I have enjoyed immensely all his comments submitted to e- 
mail truncations, texts which lent themselves to the discovery of 
ekphrastic fragments, and otherwise. Avital Ronell, for her enthusiasm 
for anything fragment. Jacques Derrida, for insisting that there is no 
such thing as a fragment, while also insisting that it is a good idea 
indeed to write about fragments. Charles Lock, for being a true 
erudite, and for his willingness to share his knowledge as a friend and 
as a scholar. In both capacities, Charles’s imagination, often 
manifesting itself in the finest form of literary puns, has enriched the 
consistence of this work. Marcel Benabou for always finding 
fragments, including mine. 

Closer to home: my friend Soren Hattesen Balle. My sister Mana, 
for never having read a novel, while consuming tomes of poetry 
books, who taught me that fragments really are nothing but 
intellectual clowns imitating poetry. Paul David, Mana’s son, for his 
musical fragments — anything from Scarlatti to Sati, and a dash of own 






postmodern compositions in between them - which he insisted on 
playing on the piano for me, over the phone all the way front 
Romania. (He’s only 9, so I forgive him) Ida, for her fine friendship, 
and for providing a second home always equipped with the best for 
relaxation, including great story telling. 

Finally, Bent, for being the wittiest person I’ve known. One could 
even contend, wittingly or not, that he’s the embodiment of 
Richelieu’s wit, only in musketeer clothes. Thank you for the 
blessings, cardinal points in my life. 

1 dedicate this book to the memory of my mother and my father. 
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Introduction 


FRAGMENT, n. In literature, a composition which the author had not the skill to 

finish. 
— Ambrose Bierce 


The fragmentary imperative calls upon us to sense that there is as yet nothing 
fragmentary, not properly speaking, but improperly speaking. 

- Maurice Blanchot 

But as yet no genre exists that is fragmentary both in form and content. 

- Friedrich Schlegel 

Understanding the concept of ‘fragment’ is first and foremost a 
question of style. For how is one to approach that which only exists in 
a state of plurality? The etymology of the word ‘fragment’ indicates 
that much. The word derives from the Latin fragmentum , remnant, 
whose root .frangere, means to break into fragments. One of the aspects 
of the root frangere is that it points to a necessary plurality of fragments, 
, since it is logically impossible to break a whole into one fragment. Most 
definitions drawing upon the above etymology, presuppose, formally 
speaking, that a relation between part and whole is constitutive of the 
notion of the fragment. The consequence of defining the fragment in 
terms of a part/whole relation is that the fragment is always seen as 
derived from and subordinate to an original whole text. This has marked 
the entire research tradition on the fragment which has tended to focus 
on the fragment’s (ruined) form and (incomplete) content. 
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The Improper Fragment 


It can be said that where critical discourse on the fragment distin¬ 
guishes between extracting the part (fragmentum ) from the whole (the 
body of fragment! as a consequence of breaking), the fragment as a 
text in its own right does not always obey the will-to-completion 
imposed upon the fragment as a remnant. That is to say, where the 
fragment in critical discourse most often becomes the object of 
definitions of incompleteness, ruin, residue, the fragment as such 
seems to enjoy the status of being , existing independent of formal 
constraints. Here, however, I must already anticipate some criticism to 
the notion of the fragment in its own right, or as I later refer to, the 
fragment proper, labelled as such by some critics. Obviously, for 
something to be proper it must either belong to something else, or be 
in full possession of itself. In other words, one cannot talk about the 
//fragment proper without taking into consideration .the fragment’s 
/ J improper relation to the idea of belonging. I n my endeavour to talk 
about the fragment, I consequently had to find a language which 
would articulate the problematics of the fragment in ways appropriate 
to it. 1 found that the best way in which to talk about the fragment is to 
follow in the footsteps of celebrated aphorists, and thus assign the 
fragment a status of which one can never be sure. As Emile Cioran 
says: “Certainties have no style.” The fragment demands, however, 
that one speaks about it with the urgency of all styles, especially when 
one asumes that the fragment always begins in a state of being 
(im)proper and gradually becomes a necessary impropriety of the 
proper. Therefore, I approach the task of writing on the fragment 
employing a style, perhaps less traditional in the sense that I choose to 
give priority to the power aphoristic language exercises in its gesture 
towards the reader. I follow closely here in the steps Cioran who also 
j said: “a distinct idea is an idea with no future”, as l believe that much 
I of the appeal to the fragment relies on the fact that one can never he .. 
\ sure of what exactly constitutes a fragment. 
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Any survey of the history of the fragment must begin with a basic 
distinction between the fragment as a text in its own right (the literary 
history of the fragment) and the meta-text on the fragment (the history 
of the critical discourse on the fragment). The premise for my claim is 
the assumption that a survey of the fragment as text must be 
concerned with the form and content of the fragment, while a 
consideration of the fragment in metatextual discourse must be 
concerned with function. That is to say, whereas the literary history of 
the fragment deals with oppositions such as fragment/totalitv . 
part/whole, the critical discourse on the fragment deals with 
oppositions such as fragment/fragmentary, genre/poetics (in this work 
‘poetics’ and ‘aesthetics’ are used interchangeably to designate a 
system, of descriptive or prescriptive nature, of formal and/or stylistic 
features particularly characteristic of a work or set of works). 
Furthermore, while the fragment as text can be traced in all periods, 
tire critical discourse on the fragment only begins as an independent 
manifestation with the German romantics around 1800. 

In my contention one needs to shift the focus from formal 
concerns, which is marked in critical discourse by the preoccupation 
with the form/content, part/whole properties of the fragment to a more 
pragmatic approach in which the fragment in both its modes of being 
and becoming is defined in terms of its functionality. The function of 
the fragment, it is argued in this book, must be seen as various types 


of performativitv . either in t he act of writing or t he act o f (critical) 
reading of the fragmen t. I return to a definition of the notion of per- 
formativity shortly. 


Scopes 


The scope of my work is to present analyses of two types of texts: a) 
fragments (from different periods) as texts in their own right (the first 
order of object texts in this book), and b) the growing body of critical 
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discourse on the fragment as literary genre, i.e. what is usually 
presented as metatext on the fragment here functions as object texts of 
the second order in my book. This dual focus is necessary to capture 
the slippage betwe en 

tends to mimic the form of thefragment . Thus there are two historical 
concerns in the book: one which I refer to as literary histoiy and the 
other which I refer to as critical discourse and its history. It should be 
noted that I do not presume to present a comprehensive history of 
either the development of the fragment in its own right nor of the 
critical discourse on the fragment. Rather, I have chosen to select 
instances in which the fragme nt’s modes o f being as such, and 
becoming a re most evident. There are inevitably lacunae between the 
historical periods dealt with. 

If we look here specifically at the history of critical discourse, the 
fragment is habitually defined, not as an object in itself, but in relation 
to notions of either the period or aesthetics/genre in which it appears. 
Thus, fragments can be named by historians and theorists as 
“Ancient”, “Romantic”, “Modem”, “Postmodern” (period terms), or 
“Philosophical” or “Literary” (aesthetic or generic terms). These la¬ 
bels do not make a clear distinction between formal features of the 
fragment in terms of the form/content dichotomy. A rewarding 
alternative would, as already hinted at, be to focus on the function of 
the fragment (seen as its performativity), as well as on the per¬ 
formative aspects of the critical discourse on the fragment. That is to 
say, what is a fragment when it is not a matter of f orm or c ontent but a 
que stion of function, a phil o sophical concept, a manifestation .of a 
theory, or a self-labelled “thought”? 

In the literary history of the fragment, as well as in its critical 
history, a number of questions arise: what constitutes the fra gment, 
when the fragifrent can only be defined a posteriori ? Does the 
fragment begin On its own (i.e. with its inception or moment of being 
written, which would indicate that it can have an agency of its own, 
i.e. it is), or is it begun by others, writers and critics alike (which 
would point to its being constructed by an outside agency, i.e. it 
becomes )? Does it acquire a name of its own, or is it labelled by 


others? All these questions revolve around issues of agency, and can 
only be resolved in terms of performativity. Engaging with per¬ 
formativity means seeing fragments as acts: acts o f literature, acts of 
reading, acts of writing. I suggest that the fragment is performative 
when it exhibits an agency of its own, as in the self-reflective writing 
which recognizes in itself the writer’s experience of contradiction. I 
employ the term “performative” whenever there is a case in which 
determining the fragment’s constitution relies on an act of identifying 
function with practice (such as when postmodern writers choose to 
imitate in their writing the aesthetics of the fragment itself) against the 
will-to-form of the fragment. In other words, performativity expresses 
a challenging of any name given to the fragment which seems to be 
beyond challenge (such as is the case with the aphorism, for example). 
Moreover, performativity explains the difference not only between the 
fragment’s names according to their historical context (ancient, 
romantic, etc) or the lack thereof (fragment as ruin'), but also between 
the different traits that critics use to characterize the fragment, such as 
fragmentary, incomplete, unplanned, etc. 

Specifically, when dealing with the most recent manifestations of 
the fragment, that is to say, the fragments which are engaged in 
becoming through the labelling performed in critical discourse, it is 
necessary to understand that these labels are generic, they form a 
poetics, highlight a certain kind of aesthetics, and therefore their 
function is representational, as they foreground the fragment’s 
textuality. These labels designate genres in terms of function (as 
epigraphs, epigrams, epitaphs etc.) 


In Search of Fragments: Survey 


There is a problem with most of the existing studies on the fragment 
for two reasons: first, while seminal in their thrust, these works 
classify the fragment according to the intention of the author of the 








fragment in question, and not according to Jh^gment^Jimrtion. 
Second, these works do not engage with the notion of perfonnativity ^. 

However, I have chosen to include a survey of the field 
discussing the relatively few existing studies on the fragment, some of 
which claim to be comprehensive. As will be apparent from this 
survey, the works discussed actually are neither comprehensive, nor 
do they provide a complete historical framework. In the course of this 
survey 1 also give on overview of how definitions of the fragment 
have changed throughout history. Thus my survey will serve to 
illustrate why the eclecticism in my own choice of texts - both in 
terms o f fragmentary works and critical studies o n the fragment - is 
the best way to go about it. My presentation here of the ways in which 
the fragment has been thought of throughout history is in no way 
complete. The examples, however, aim at suggesting some limits one 
is bound to consider when choosing a corpus of works representative 
of the performative fragment. 

Late 20th century studies into the constitution of the fragment in 
the ancient period, here the Greek world of Heraclitus, have disclosed 
some interesting aspects of defining the fragment. These aspects have 
emerged especially in philological studies whose concern was the 
fragment as an object in critical discourse. For philologists, and that 
goes for 18 and 19th century scholars too, the fragment began to be a 
fragment with the finding of old texts and artefacts. Labelling the 
fragment was simple: an act of deeming any incomplete piece a 
fragment. However, the fragment’s complexity began to arise when 
the question of the fragment’s authenticity was posed. 

The seemingly simple task of cataloguing incomplete texts as 
fragments was compromised by the idea that some fragments aie 
universal and truthful, and some not. Insofar as fragments according to 
this view must have belonged to a whole, or must have been part of a 
totalizing oeuvrp, they must also have been true to that whole. 
Socrates’ syllogize vein was manifest also in his capacity as a critic 
when he questioned the reception of the fragments of Heraclitus, 
insofar as one could not decide whether what was found of Heraclitus 
were also, “true” fragments. By true fragments is meant the fragments 


which can be ascribed to Heraclitus’s own writing as found and ad 
literam. The fragments found in works which quote Heraclitus, but for 
which there is no original source, are not considered equally authentic 
as the ‘true’ fragments. However, while Socrates did not distinguish 
between intended and unintended fragments, and nor did Aristotle 
after him, the nature of a text was considered to make sense only when 
it was able to posit its subject as a discourse with a beginning, middle, 
and end. Thus already at this point in time, the fragment which begins 
as an incomplete text, passes through the idea of intentionality, 
truthfulness, authenticity, and sense. 

Present day philologists are beginning to acknowledge a paradox. 
When dealing with the fragments of the ancient period, while the 
fragment is shown to exist, insofar as it is unable to display the 
qualities that would render it a complete text, what gives the fragment 
life, as it were, is its own mortality. Insofar as the fragment lives and 
breathes only through the definitions which posit it vis-a-vis a ‘whole’ 
text, it does not exist in itself. Hence, as far as the ancient period is 
concerned, while the fragment exists as a form, it has a non-existent 
self-constituting content. It follows that what does not exist cannot be 
classified, nor can it be defined according to its own constitution. Here 
deconstructivists would argue that a fragment which depends on a 
totality or aims at completion, and therefore has no content of its own, 
may still be classifiable, but only as non-classifiable. To that extent 
the fragment exists as a non-text. Or else, as Derrida would say, there 
is no such thing as a fragment. B ut that is another stoiy. 

In.the mediaeval and renaissance periods the fragment is an 
allegorical expression of divine power. Interestingly enough, however, 
when the fragment is approached beyond allegory, what constitutes 
the fragment is almost always rendered thematically as the work of the 
devil. Which is to say that whereas allegory constitutes the symbolic 
form of the fragment, what constitutes content is the notion of detail. 
Literary testimonies of the devil’s existence in the detail begin with 
Dante’s Divina Commedia (ca. 1307) and Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso 
(1516). Of interest for art-historians is Francesco Colonna’s re¬ 
naissance work, Hypnerotomachia Poliphili (trans. as The Strife of 
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Love in a Dream) written some time around 1499 which links 
language, or rather, linguistic games between Italian and Latin, to an 
imaginary dream-correlative manifested in fragmentary descriptions 
of ancient art and architecture, Colonna’s work, in its production of 
aesthetic nonsense, brings to mind the 4th century Greek sophist 
Callistratus’s 14 “Ekphraseis” narratives on stone and bronze statues. 
One would like to think that descriptive writings such as Callistatus’s 
influenced subsequent confessional writings, such as Augustine’s 
(397-400). In Augustine’s confessions the construction of the frag¬ 
ment in (diabolic) dialogue is seen as an attempt to counter the 
impossibility of connecting with the divine force other than through 
meditation. Thus, what informs the mediaeval and renaissance periods 
is the idea that mediation is good, insofar as it creates linearity, 
whereas dialogue is bad, as it leaves room for a divided, or fragmented 
self to emerge as dominant. 

For these periods, insofar as the fragment exists other than as an 
allegory, the fragment’s formal constitution is regarded as a dis¬ 
continuous, interrupted line with the totality of God almighty. And 
although from Augustine onwards imagination constitutes the frag¬ 
ment’s 0 content - for as Augustine said: “Imagination falls upon the 
given” - the fragment is still not defined as fragment. Thus, while 
these periods do not formally theorize on the fragment, they do so 
rhetorically in the sense that the fragment is made relational to what is 
given in and as a text, with or without allegorical value. The given 
here means interpretation and is usually marked by lexicality, which 
indicates a moment of interchangeability between the history of the 
fragment in its own right and the discours e on the fragm ent 

Following the mediaeval and renaissance periods, the question of 
the fragment’s classification begins to emerge again. For the French 
moralists, writers of maxims, and essayists (Pascal, 1657; la 
Rochefaucauld, ,1665; Montaigne, 1580) the fragment as an in¬ 
complete text is teplaced with the form of the aphorism which exhibits 
a ‘complete’ constitution. 

Now, 1 have chosen to exclude the aphorism from my book, 
despite the closeness of either the aphorism or the essay to the 


fragment. In terms of understanding the fragment as a performative 
concept, rather than as a genre, the aphorism is not close to the 
fragment at all. It has been defined rather unambiguously in terms of 
its close relation to wit, and it enjoys the status of being a genre 
aiming at putting knowledge in a nutshell, as it were. Paraphrasing 
Lichtenberg, one can even contend that whereas wit is linked to 
knowledge, the aphorism is linked to the discovery of knowledge. 
Briefly I can mention that most contemporary theorists on the 
aphorism (for example, Gerhard Neumann et al. in Der Aphorismus , 
Darmstadt, 1976) make a distinction between the form and content of 
the aphorism at the expense of wit which figures in a subordinate 
relation to both the semantic and syntactic structures identified in the 
aphorism. The most common features of the aphorism are identified as 
brevity, isolation, wit, and “philosophy” (R.J. Hollingdale). “An 
aphorism”, Clifton Fadiman claims in his introduction to one of my 
favourite aphorists, S.J. Lee’s Unkempt Thoughts (1962), “can contain 
only as much wisdom as overstatement will permit. It sells the part for 
the whole. Its plausibility derives from its concision, which stuns, and 
its wit, which dazzles” (Fadiman, 1962: 5). Insofar as the aphorism 
thus shows a preference for form, it does not possess the same 
potential as the fragment to be performative. 

Returning to the fragment, is not until about 1780 that the 
fragment begins to emerge as the object of theoretical considerations 
with the German romantics, particularly the Jena group. Schlegel, with 
whom I deal at length in this book, made a most fundamental 
distinction: while a history of the fragment is still waiting to be 
produced, critical discourse on the fragment produces its own history. 
Schlegel developed a poetics of the fragment wh ich relies on the 
realization that the fragment’s incompleteness can be a highly 
constructed aesthetic form. ^ faemosy 

Flere it is interesting to note that the French moralists show more 
affinities with the German Romantics a century later than with their 
Italian counterparts, insofar they share a concern with the fragment’s 
aesthetic qualities. For the Germans, the aesthetics of the fragment 
forms pragmatically the basis for their formulation of poiesis, or the 









notion of infinite ‘becoming’ of Romantic poetry. While for the 
French writers the fragment becomes redundant, or superfluous, at 
best a manifestation of particularities with a general or universal 
applicability (the aphorism), for the German Romantics, the fragment 
is a universal potential always chasing its own categorising tail. 
Moreover, if one looks at the difference in how the fragment is being 
theorized in current critical discourse, one can point to an interesting 
phenomenon. Almost all studies written in the German tradition focus 
mainly on the fragment’s history, whereas the critical studies which 
follow the French tradition are mainly interested in specific and 
.situation-based fragmentary manifestations. French critics such as 
\JJ Maurice Blanchot (pa rticularly in L ’ecriture i ,1980}^ and 

Pascal Ouignard (Une gUne techn iq u e a l'egard des fragments , ,1986) 
mimic the fragmentary or essay istic mode in their discourses, thus 
performing the fragment a s it appears in Schiegel (Blanchot) or the 
essay as it appears in Jean de La Bruyere (Quignard). Another similar 
French work worth mentioning is Anne Cauquelin’s Court traite du 
fragment (1986), which posits the fragment epistemically between 
doxa and para-doxa, thesis and hypothesis. Cauquelin also employs 
the fragmentary mode, insofar as her book offers fragments dealing 
with both theoretical assumptions about the fragment and other 
random descriptions of places and things. The style shifts between die 
academic, fiction, and essayistic genres and the tone is reflective 
throughout. For example, Heraclitus is described as an old man, and 
the cause of much anguish when it comes to understanding his 
obscure, yet important insights, and Goethe’s colours are seen as part 

of what makes a fragment fragment. 

For its scholarly manner and rigorous thinking I have included in 
my more extensive discussion of the consensual fragment the 
important work by Philippe Lacou-Labarthe and Jean-Luc Nanc y, The 
Literary Absolute: The Theory of Literature in German Romanticism 
(1988). But befke leaving the French, I must mention Fran<;oise 
Susini Anastopoulos’s book (1997), L’ecriture fragmentaire: Defi¬ 
nitions et enjeaux. This work focusses on the notion of fragmentary 
writing from the 18 th century onwards, the notion of the work 


(Voeuvre) and the possibility of its realisation, and the way the 
fragment is seen to escape any generic framing. Anastopoulos 
develops a typology of fragments, all according to how the writers 
discussed employ them, formally or aesthetically, lexicologically or 
ideologically. The authors include Nietzsche, Barthes, Quignard, 
Schiegel, Rimbaud, and Valery. 

Similar works devoted to the late 18th century preoccupation with 
the fragment focus on investigating the notion of the “unfinished”, ^—-f 
which is seen both as a potential for and a refu tation of c om pl eti on. A ^ ' JP 
number of recent critical studies label the manifestation of the t, 
‘unfinished’ in different ways. For example, Thomas McFarland’s " y,r /r>. 
work. Romanticism and the Forms of the Ruin: Wordsworth, 
Coleridge and the Modalities of Fragmentation (1981), calls attention 
to the idea of indeterminacy in a poem which rejects closure. In his 
view, the question of intentionality in the fragment is a question of 
phenomenology, which is to say that the difference between intended 
or unintended fragments is insignificant when related to the overall 
poetics of the romantic period. Balachandra Rajan’s study from 1985, 

The Form of the Unfinished: English Poetics from Spencer to Pound 
goes against McFarland’s idea that the unfinished is a variant of the 
ruin. Rajan develops an argument on the idea that the unfinished 
“should not invite completion”, insofar as it “falls short of finality” 

(Rajan, 1885: 5). Here he distinguishes between “incomplete” works 
of literature which yet follow a “proper” way towards completion, and 
“unfinished” works of literature, “which have evolved in such a way 
as to make it improper to finish them” (44). Rajan’s work is in many 
ways illuminating, but fails to account fully for the ‘improper’ way of 
the fragment, as the m ost appropriat e w a y of accounting for the 
fragment’s performativity. T his is the reason why Rajan’s study only 
features in my work by way of the epigraph. 

Marjorie Levinson’s work from 1986, The Romantic Fragment 
Poem, extends the idea of the fragment to that of fragmentation . 
Levinson calls her fragments “accidental”. These fragments are 
induced by external coercion, in the sense that they acquire their 
“unfinished” status, as she says, due to the “unplanned” death of the 

Coercion 







author. The fragments are then defined against the background ot a 
critique of a specific “romantic ideology” which posits the poem as a 

unique and revealing form of manifestation. 

These studies are followed up and expanded to include, not just 
poetry, but also novels, essays, sermons, and what Elizabeth Wanning 
Harries calls “artificial ruins” in her work. The Unfinished Manner 
(1994). Whereas Wanning Harries expresses dissatisfaction with the 
way the fragment is defined, she is still close to both Rajan’s and 
Levinson’s categorizations: what they respectively call “incomplete” 
and “accidental”, Wanning Harries calls “unplanned”. However, the 
significance of her work emerges when she does not avoid addressing 
the question of intentionally or agency. Wanning Harries stresses the 
inadequacy, characteristic of defining the fragment, but her own 
distinction too falls short of defining the fragment’s own constitution. 
Her claim that the later 18th century fragments “were largely planned, 
while later romantic fragments were largely unplanned” (Wanning 
Harries, 1994: 5) only answers a methodological question, not a 
conceptual one. One still wants to know what is a fr agment,, not 
necessarily, and not always, how it is. In my opinion these poetics 
hinge on the issue of intentionality at the expense of the fragment’s 
function. 

The romantic fragment had a significant impact on the modernist 
period which concerned itself with the aesthetics of social reality. 

, Walter Beniamin whose magnum opus by way of the fragme nt, 

^ especially as quotation, in The Arcades Project , a ddressed questions 

related to the fleeting nature of the present moment. The fragment 
acquires the status and the name of “fleeting”, and is embodied in the 
figure of the flaneur. The Arcades Project , wh ich itself js an 
unfinished work, written bet ween 1927 and I «M0,_ reflects the 
paratextual force at work in the development of the fragment which 
enacts a performative baroque method of writing, later taken over by 
postmoder nist Writers for w hom describing a social phenomenon 
becomes a matter, not of religious ritual, but of ritualizing the image. 
For Benjamin, the flaneur is both a metaphor for the 18th century 
representation of the ruin, and the ruin’s alter ego, as it were. 
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represented in 19th century Paris. Benjamin’s The Arcades Project is 
only ghostly present in my book, due to the fact that Beniamin’s 
aesthetic of the fragment does not stretch itself to including what is 

@ potential in the fragment beyond th e feeli ng of nost algia for the past. 
Beniamin’s fragment has too much past in it to be performative of its 
own poetics. However, The Arcades Project is close to my project in 
the sense that it presents a shift from intentionality to functionality. 
But whereas Benjamin deals with functionality in terms of the internal 
workings of modernity and its consequences, I assign the fragment the 
role of functioning within a poetics of cross-perspectives. 

A collection of essays into the nature of the fragment, which 
considers the fragment from different perspectives, is the book 
Fragments: Incompletion and Discontinuity (1981). This book comes 
close to identifying the function of the fragment in some of its 
individual essays, but fails to forward a unified proposition on what 
the fragment might be. The book is, however, useful for its insights, as 
it traces, not only the manifestations of the fragment proper in literary 
works and art, but it also looks at the critical discourse on the 
fragment in the fields of literature, history, art, and film. Lawrence 
Kritzman, the editor, explains the reasons for such a wide scope: 

Recognizing fragmentation requires us to imagine that the work in question is 
sustained by an underlying, albeit sometimes invisible, ideal order. The product 
or work of art is perceived as being detached from this conceptual framework 
and manifests itself as the embodiment of breakage. Although modern art has 
tended to give valuable consideration to the fragmentary and the chaotic, the 
esteem of fragmentation can be traced back to the sixth-century Pre-Socratic 
philosophers. From the medieval epic poem, to Picasso’s functional sculpture. 
passing via the nonfinito in Renaissance art, the serial logic of the encyclopedia, 
the romantic ideal of hermaphroditic beauty, the surrealist collisions of in¬ 
congruous images and the non-linear narrative of contemporary cinema, this 
volume explores the qualities, tendencies, and attitudes toward the multiple 
forms of fragmentary expression. (Kritzman, 1981: vii) 

Another collection of essays worth considering is Discontinuity and 
Fragmentation (1994) based on conference proceedings held at 
Columbia University in 1993. Here, processes of disintegration and 
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segmentation are related to convergent processes of reintegration. Of 
interest to us is the fragment’s name, and this collection has some 
interesting suggestions. The editor, Freeman G. Henry, sums up the 
scope of the work, as it is illustrated in the name the authors bestow 
upon the fragment: 

[F]ragmentation as liberation, the impossible continuity, converging antinomies, 
openabiiity loiterature, structured dichotomy, self-irony, suppression of 
signifiers and absence of signified, non-linearity, non-linear entropy, chaos 
theory, deconstructing the binary, the eloquence of silence, episteme in the 
postmodern world or alternative epistemology, randomness and order concealed, 
complexity and positive values, subversion and the paradigm, episodicity, the 
Lacanian symbolic order, hypotaxis, hypertaxis, synthesis, the transgressive 
pleasure of digression, not to mention the title of Ross Chambers s lead essay 
(presented as keynote address): the “Etcetera Principle”, which surveys the need 
to create a theory of the disorder presupposed by both structural and 
poststructural criticism. (Henry, 1994: x) 

In Beniamin’s spirit, who said that “Quotation s in my work are lik e 
robbers b y the roadside who make an armed attack andjslkyemidl&r 
of his convictions'” (Beniamin 1999: 481 ), the “Etcetera Principle” - 
which in Chambers’s definition means that “no context can ever be 
the whole context and no inventory, therefore, complete” (in Henry, 
1994: 2) - discloses at least one fundamental feature of the fragment 
(also recurrent in the studies enumerated above): before the fragment 
acquires a name for itself, it is first a characteristic, a figuie of 
contiguity, and a function of the fragmentary. Ross Chambers’s essay, 
for instance, discusses too the disorder in the paradigmatic/ syntag- 
matic relations which break down the order of the narrative on the 
assumption that “it is not the category that produces the list but the list 
that makes the category” (making a reference to Borges). Here, he 
goes against Roman Jakobson’s “axis” which does not fully account 
for the narrative that is dependent on relations of contiguity; for these 
relations pose this question to what degree their syntagmatic character 
is not in fact supported by the paradigm. As he pertinently puts it: 

Roman Jakobson taught a whole generation to understand the paradigmatic 
“axis” as the axis of selection, opposed and so to speak perpendicular lo the 
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syntagmatic “axis” as the axis of combination. He also taught us, in his famous 
definition of the “poetic function”, for instance, to perceive the discursive 
realization of the paradigmatic as a manifestation of the principle of equivalence, 
the production of metaphoric relations of similarity that are responsible for the 
effect critics have traditionally described in terms of poetic unity. Discursive 
realizations of merely contiguous relations, in Jakobson, are metonymic and 
associated with prose, as opposed to the poetic function; so that we have come to 
think of paradigmatic realizations not as a listing of heteroclitic items but as a 
grouping of things that resemble one another. But this is to forget that a 
paradigm is a way of bringing together a set of items which in all respects but 
one are different. And indeed the one respect in which they are similar may 
simply be that they are found in the same list. (3) 


Such insights are significant whenever the activity of defining is 
involved. However, if the fragment is explained merely in relation to 
unity, totality, or the fragmentary, the fragment’s function will also be 
seen in those relations. And this in spite of the fact that there is 
consensus among critics as to the fragment having a system of its 
own. Thus, a problem arises when the fragment’s system, or 
constitution, is different from the fragment’s function. That is to say, 
while the fragment is categorized as something, it is not itself 
categorical. And why not? 

This question has only partly been answered in studies which try 
to look at the fragment, not as it appears to be different, taking into 
account the multifarious and differing attempts to define it, but as it 
appears to be a construction whose foundation is consolidated in what 
it can perform. Performativity thus enters the scene, and the fragment 
is assigned a major role. First, there is Ursula Krammer Maynard’s 
book, Performing Postmodernity from 1995 which employs a 
deconstructive method in its dealing with the Zeitgeist of “con- 


structive deconstruction”. Performing is, for Krammer Maynard, more 11 
a matter of doing than defining or describing what one is doing. // 
Anchoring her argument for writing such a book in the 


poststructuralist paradigm shift from consciousness to language. 


Krammer Maynard concentrates on the form of the fragment which 
gives itself in advance as a concentration that encapsulates what is a 


specifically postmodern phenomenon, namely a kind of fragmentation 
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which becomes performative when it engages in repetition. That is to 
say, what Krammer Maynard does on the textual level enforces 
Chambers’s dictum on context. For Krammer Maynard, in order for a 
/ /text to _he com plete, it firs t has to be a fragment. As the order is 
Inversed here, In order for the ‘system’ to work, Krammer Maynard 
brings in, by performing it, performance. Combining fragmented, 
short questions, with their equally fragmented, short answers, she 
approaches the fragment in its tracing of old traditions. Virgil and 
Dante, Heraclitus and Petrarca, Freud and Shakespeare, Mozart and 
Wittgenstein are echoed throughout. Performing the fragment, for 
Krammer Maynard, is putting the fragment on stage, thus alluding to 
the fragment’s lack of essence - here following Der rida’s take on th e 
fragment which does not obey the law of genre . However, whereas 
Krammer Maynard implies that the fragment’s name is “fragment”, no 
theoretical elaboration on the nature of the name is provided. After the 
performance, as it were, the fragment washes away its make up, and 
one is left to wonder which state of the fragment is more aesthetic, 
fully naked or fully dressed? 

A similar approach to the fragment via ‘theatrical’ reasoning, is 
Tim Etchells’s book, Certain Fragments: Contemporary Performance 
and Forced Entertainment (1999). In contrast to Krammer Maynard’s 
fragment en coulisse, Etchells’s work considers the notion of text, as it 
prepares itself to become a fragment. A lot of preparatory work is 
done in the wings, but as yet nothing is being performed. Whereas for 
Krammer Maynard performing the fragment is a matter of verbs, for 
Etchells, it is a matter of adverbs; here Etchells uses interchangeably 
the notion of performance vs. the performative. Combining working 
hypotheses for the various different essays that form the book, ranging 
in style and genre from criticism to story-telling, Etchells performs his 
own writing, not after rehearsal, as it were, but before it. The rule of 
the list, and especially the 1,2, 3 premise lines, construes the fragment 
as a body ‘in wqjting’ to be enacted. For instance, pondering about 
“performance writing”, also the title of one of the essays, Etchells 
probes hypothetically on what basis a text acquires its strength by 
performing. Here, he begins by saying that the essay addresses itself; 


the essay in fact doubles itself, as Etchells already addressed its 
arguments at a conference on performance writing, now positing it 
against what he imagines are the arguments of the other participants/ 
readers at the symposium. Thus he asks: 

Which text should go first in the list? A real one or a possible one? [...] 

A text to be whispered by the bedside of a sleeping child. 

A text to be yelled aloud by a single performer in a car parked at dawn. 

A text to be left on the ansaphones of strangers. [...] 

1 think about the text they read from, and at night sometimes in a dream of a 

handwritten page, I think I can see it but cannot read the words. 

A text of lines from half-remembered songs. 

A love letter written in binary. 

A text composed of fragments. (Etchells: 1999: 98-99) 

Performative writing of Etchells’s kind has, however, a precedent in 
the writings of the Oulipo group, a group of intellectuals, mathema¬ 
ticians and fiction writers alike, whose aim in the 1960s was to create 
a literature of potentiality. This literature’s potential is to enter into 
combinatory relations between creativity and constraint. The 
Oulipians thus submitted writing to rigorous rules and calculations in 
order to emphasize the power of the expression as embodied in a kind 
of imaginative constructivism. Here too the rule of the list dominated, 
yet in the writings of such ‘inventors’ as Georges Perec, Marcel 
Benabou, Jacques Roubaud, Raymond Queneau, and Italo Calvino, it 
was raised beyond its categorizing functions. In these writings, 
however, while the fragment is shown to inform the perfomative, it is 
not itself seen as ‘essentially’ performative. For the Oulipians 
especially, this would be a contradiction in terms, insofar as the only 
essence they acknowledge is the essence of words, and that words put 
to good use, well wrought and well constrained, can mean anything 
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(bearing in mind that “anything” is also a word). In a collective des¬ 
cription of what potential literature is, some Oulipians, holding chairs 
at the College de Pataphysique (also known as pataphysicians 1 , or 
matemathicians working on set theory under the pseudonym of 
Nicolas Bourbaki) state its poetics as follows: 

[T)o create Potential Literature it is not sufficient to write “masterpieces . The 
Oulipo's ambition is both more modest and more pretentious. It resides more in 
the ordering of the means than in the intuition of the ends. We intend to 
inventory - or to invent - the procedures by which expression becomes capable 
of transmuting itself, solely through its verbal craft, into other more or less 
numerous expressions. It’s a question of deliberately provoking that which 
masterpieces have secondarily produced - produced into the bargain, as it were 
- and especially to render clear in the very treatment of words and phrases what 
the mysterious alchemy of masterpieces engenders in the superior spheres ot 
aesthetic meaning and fascination. [...] When this literature has become 
conscious and consistent, when it has generated other works, it will be possible 
(if hierarchies are of any interest) to distinguish between interesting and 
uninteresting works and, as nonpataphysicians say, between chef-d'oeuvre and 
pieds-d 'oeuvre. (Motte, 1998: 49) 

In the realm of rhetoric, the fragment as power of expression has been 
"Explored by Diane Davis. Her work from 2000, Breaking Up [at] 
Totality, investigates laughter as a trope of breaking-up, disruption, 
discontinuity, and the fragmentary. Unlike the performative wri ting of 
Krammer Mavnard and Etchells. f or whom the fra g men t’s name is a 
verbal or adverbial construction, Dia ne Davis makes it explicit herself 
that her work is based on “The Pronoun Thing”. The idea of breaking 
up composition from a rhetorical point of view, breaking up the 
totality of the binary construction of dialectics, is for Davis writing in 
the margins of quotation: as in “I-write” to “you”, what “he’ already 
said, yet in a different way, so that “we” can assign “it” (the fragment) 
a moment of its bwn. That is to say, without employing quotation the 

K 

1 Pataphysics is a discipline proposed by Alfred Jarry, who defined it as the 
science of imaginary solutions”. A Reader in the work of the Oulipians has been 
edited by Warren F. Motte Jr. under the name of Oulipo: A Primer of Potential 
Literature (1998). 


way Benjamin desires it, Davis uses it instrumentally, in the margins 
of her own text, placed there to act being incognito. But as the first 
and foremost function of being incognito is to observe while being 
unobserved, th e quotations Davis uses alongside imitations of style 
(here more specifically the style of Avital Ronell), which she designs 
for the reader to see, thus usurp the text’s voice. One can contend that 
quotation, for Davis, is a means of silencing the text by voicing it, 
letting laughter take over (the reader laughs most of the time when 
Kant sayings, for instance, are coupled with Kant ‘studies’, a la trivia 
style: “Kant (1724-1804): German philosopher; big time humanist; 
got off on the notion of disinterested reason” (116). The point where 
the text is silenced by the disruptive laughter, is the point of the 
fragment. 

However, as much as the existence of the fragment cannot be 
contested in these performative writings, as the fragment is an 
enactment of the versatile arguments put forth, the fragment’s author¬ 
ity in terms of function is largely disregarded. And that in spite of the 
fact that critics make it expressively clear that they intend for the 
fragment to have such authority that it is able to govern all relations in 
the text. But there is a lot of difference between intending for the 
fragment to have authority and actually letting the fragment exercise 
that authority. Extending the question of the fragment’s agency to also 
including predicates, as my own research attempts, will not further our 
understanding of what the fragment is, unless the activity of defining 
grounds the concept of the fragment in a detached aesthetics, as it 
were. This means that one operates with shifting positions of 
proximity to the fragment: as soon as the concept of the fragment is 
identified, defining it would have to take place improperly. For 
example, one could begin by not taking for granted the concept of the 
fragment as it presents itself to itself. 

l/ecs 
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Key concepts 


In this book I propose a taxonomy of 10 different types of fragment 
which goes against the idea that a fragment: (1) only exists insofar as 
it originates in a ‘whole’ text, whose loss of totality is marked by such 
words as incomplete, inconclusive, inconsequential (for example, the 
text as a ruin as in the found fragments of Heraclitus); or (2) only 
exists as a construction whose constitution is labelled by such words 
as unfinished, unstable, uncountable (for example, a constructed ruin, 
such as an aphorism, or Coleridge’s “Kubla Khan”). 

Insofar as the fragment exhibits a manifestation of either a state of 
| being (when the fragment simply exists as a text in its own right 
throughout history (meaning that the fragment is)), or a state of 
I becoming (when the fragment becomes something else by being 
1 theorized in critical discourse), one can divide the ten types of 
fragment into two groups, which highlights the tension between the 
fragment’s manifestation of being/becoming and addresses the 
question of the fragment’s performativity in terms of function. I argue 
that the first five types, which 1 call coercive, consensual, redundant, 
repetitive and resolute, are labels which point to agency (in Part 1 of 
this work). .... 

The latter five types of fragments, which I call ekphrastic, 
epigrammatic, epigraphic, emblematic, and epitaphic point to 
fragments’ representational functions {Part II). 

The types of fragments in Part I, which is diachronically or¬ 
ganized, address the question of the fragment’s historical constitution 
as being, whereas the types of fragments in Part II, which has a 
synchronic focus on postmodern fragments, address the question of the 
aesthetic difference between the fragment (form) and the fragmentary 
(content), where, the form/content dichotomy is interactive with the 
fragment’s constkution as becoming. Whereas the fragments in Part I 
exhibit a latent performativity, the fragments in Part II, the post¬ 
modern fragments, exhibit a manifest performativity. 


J 


Methodologically, the book is organized according to the grid 
concept: along a horizontal axis I have followed chronologically 
instances in the construction of the fragment through the periods which 
are commonly identified as ancient, Romantic, modern, and postmodern 
(one instance of the postmodern fragment is seen against the background 
of the baroque). The vertical axis, which cuts across historicity, 
represents the poetics of the fragment, which means that this axis 
distinguishes between genre-labels of various fragments and transfor¬ 
mations within aesthetic systems constructed by critics. 

Specifically, Part I deals with tire ancient, romantic, and modernist 
fragment. Beginning with the ancient period, I look at the fragments of 
Heraclitus, and their later reception. Insofar as no account of a specific 
theory of the fragment exist s in the ancient period, I argu e th at rhetoric 
fulfils the functio n of theory. Hence, rhetoric functions as the theoiy of 
the ancient fragment. The chapter on the Romantic period emphasizes 
the emergence of theory on the fragment. Here I look at the Schlegelian 
fragments in tandem with emerging theories of interpretation. The 
Romantic period is significant insofar as it is a major source of influence 
for all subsequent theoretical discourses on the fragment. What 
constitutes the romantic fragment is the interaction with theory. In the 
chapter on the modernist period I look at the way writers (Aragon, Stein, 
Cioran) attempt to merge rhetoric and theoiy into stylistics. Practitioners 
of a rhetorically oriented discourse are also theorists on the fragment as 
style. The fragment stylistically oriented towards theory is a step toward 
a project of defining the fragment which is fully realized in the 
postmodernist period as the fragment applying to itself (i.e. is self- 
reflexive). 

I propose to talk about a poetics of perspective when a tension 
exists between the fragment’s original function (typically content 
focussed) and later critics’ concern with the fragment’s constitution 
(typically a reading of content as form, or similar re- or mislabellings). 
Part /then, examines the workings of this poetics of perspective in the 
cases where the fragment’s function is ambiguously related to the 
fragment’s constitution. That is to say, the fragment as text in its own 
right {being) has different functions from the functions attributed to 
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